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I  think  that  I  speak  impartially  when  I  say  that  I  have  never 
met  with  a  stream  so  suitable  for  boating  and  botanizing  as  the 
Concord,  and  fortunately  nobody  knows  it.  I  know  of  reaches  which 
a  single  country-seat  would  spoil  beyond  remedy,  but  there  has  not 
been  any  important  change  here  since  I  can  remember.  The  willows 
slumber  along  its  shore,  piled  in  light  but  low  masses,  even  like 
the  cumuli  clouds  above.  We  pass  haymakers  in  every  meadow,  who 
may  think  that  we  are  idlers.  But  Nature  takes  care  that  e^jery 
nook  and  crevice  is  explored  by  someone.  While  they  look  after 
the  open  meadows,  we  farm  the  tract  between  the  river's  brinks  and 
behold  the  shores  from  that  side.  We,  too,  are  harvesting  an 
annual  crop  with  our  eyes,  and  think  you  Nature  is  not  glad  to  dis- 
play her  beauty  to  us? 

The  Journal,  August  6,  1858 


THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM 


156  Belknap  Street 


Concord,  Massachusetts 


The  Thoreau  Foundation,    Inc.   is  a  small   non-profit  public 
organization  formed  in  1966  by  Concordians  who  believed  that  there 
should  be  a  Thoreau  Center  in  the  town  where  the  author-naturalist- 
philosopher  was  born  and  died. 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum  is  that  Center.      Its  headquarters  are  in  a 
19th  century  shingled  house  on  the  southern  extension  of  Belknap 
Street  next  to  the  lot  on  which  the  Thoreau  family's   "Texas  House" 
stood.     The  building  houses  a  small   museum  area  with  displays  of 
Thoreau  memorabilia  including  one  of  his  desks,   the  Ricketson  bust, 
original   survey  maps,   lead  pencils  made  in  the  family  business, 
Indian  artifacts,   maps  and  photographs.     A  replica  of  the  Walden 
House  has  been  built  behind  the  Lyceum. 

Membership  in  the  Lyceum  is  open   to  the  public.      Its  privileges 
include  free  admission  to  the  buildings   for  members  and  guests,   use 
of  the  research  library  and  a  subscription  to  The  Concord  Saunterer, 
a  quarterly  publication  to  which  scholarly  articles  are  contributed. 
Booklists,  of  titles. carried  in  the  small    specialized  Thoreau  Book 
Shop  and  membership  applications  may  be  had  by  writing: 

Mrs.   Thomas  W.   McGrath,   Curator 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum 

156  Belknap  Street 

Concord,   Massachusetts  01742 


EDITORIAL   POLICY 


The  Saunterer  welcomes  from  its  readers,   to  be  considered  for 
publication  in  its  pages,  short  articles  or  notes     of  historical, 
biographical,  or  bibliographical   content.     Limitations  of  space 
will   not  permit  us  to  publish  in  the  future  articles  that  are 
essentially  of  an  appreciative  or  personal   nature.     Publication  of 
poetry  will   be  limited  to  texts  of  historical   significance.     Brief 
book  reviews  are  welcome.     Because  critical  articles  generally 
require  more  space  for  exposition  than  it  is  practical   for  the 
Saunterer  to  provide,  literary  studies  should  be  brief  and  sharply 
focused  on  particular  texts  and  sources.     All   articles  submitted 
will   be  reviewed  by  the  editor  and  at  least  one  other  member  of 
the  editorial   board.     Unpublished  articles  will   be  returned  to 
their  authors. 


"OUR  IDEAL  IS  THE  ONLY  REAL": 
EMILY  R.  LYMAN  ON  THOREAU'S  RELIGION 

by  Thomas  Blanding 


Matthew  Arnold  in  his  Discourses  in  America  (1885)  called 
Emerson  "the  friend  and  aider  of  those  who  would  live  in  the 
spirit."'  The  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  espe- 
cially the  years  after  Emerson's  death,  saw  multitudes  flock  to 
Concord  for  his  friendship  and  aid.  At  the  same  time,  a  smaller 
but  no  less  persistent  party  of  pilgrims  converged  on  the  village 
and  constellated  about  the  memory  of  one  of  its  then  lesser  lights. 
Perhaps  Emerson's  interior  grandeur,  his  cool  spirituality,  could 
not  gratify  their  pursuit  of  God  in  the  homely  workings  of  this 
world.  They  sought  a  diviner  of  the  commonplace.  They  found  him 
in  Henry  Thoreau. 

Emily  R.  Lyman's  Thoreau,  a  thin  volume  privately  printed  in 
1902  by  the  Patriot  Press  of  Concord  in  an  edition  of  110  copies, 
remains  to  this  day  a  deep  and  indelible  inscription  to  Thoreau's 
memory.   Its  heartfelt  testimony  points  to  the  profound  religious 
spirit  increasing  numbers  perceived  in  this  man  without  a  religion. 
But  who  was  Emily  Lyman,  the  friend  and  aider  of  those  who  would 
live  in  the  spirit  of  Thoreau?  And  what  circumstances  moved  her 
to  bind  her  convictions  in  a  booklet? 

Regarding  the  first  question,  little  can  be  said.   Miss  Lyman 
lived  at  1536  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  with  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Williams 
Both  women  read  avidly  and  enjoyed  botanizing  together  about  the 
city,  though  Miss  Lyman  showed  no  particular  aptitude  for  the  lat- 
ter diversion.  She  could  have  been  one  of  those  "city-bred  girls" 
Thoreau  unkindly  characterized  as  artificial  and  denaturalized;  so 
it  would  seem,  anyway,  from  this  breathless  account  she  wrote  while 
vacationing  at  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania: 

...   I  had  an  adventure  the  other  morning  while  stroll- 
ing along  the  road,  looking  for  flowers  &c.   I  heard  a 
noise,  &  looked  back  expecting  to  see  a  buggy  coming  along, 
when  to  my  surprise  and  consternation,  I  spied  two  cows! 
Horrible  sight' !   It  didn't  take  me  two  minutes  to  scramble 
up  the  embankment  and  crawl  under  the  barbed  wire  fence! 
Once  through,  I  felt  safe,  but  my  heart  went  pit-a-pat!-- 
The  two  bad  creatures  went  leisurely  on,  &  I  kept  outside 
the  wires  until  they  headed  in  the  other  direction,  &  then 
I  took  to  the  road  again!   Its  just  dreadful  to  have  such 
frights!  And  then  there  are  tramps,  &  dogs  too!^ 

Not  surprisingly,  Miss  Lyman  took  greatest  interest  in  Thoreau  "as 
an  individual  ,  apart  from  his  being  a  naturalist."4 

By  the  1890s  a  generation  of  Thoreau  enthusiasts  had  united  in 
a  common  cause,  to  spread  abroad  the  serene  example  of  Thoreau's 
life  and  writings  and  to  correct  the  stubborn  misconceptions  of  his 
character  expounded  by  earlier  critics  (Lowell,  Stevenson)  and 
apologists  (Emerson,  Sanborn,  Channing).  Thoreauvians  sought  out 


each  other  and  formed  networks  of  correspondence  across  the  country, 
even  across  the  sea,  along  which  passed  the  good  news  from  Concord. 
As  early  as  1891,  Emily  Lyman  was  corresponding  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Arthur  Jones,  the  vociferous  Thoreauvian  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Then,  in  the  fall  of  1897,  came  the  inevitable  pilgrimage  to  Concord, 
in  company  with  Mrs.  Williams.  The  visitors  were  graciously  guided 
to  Thoreau's  haunts  by  a  resident  Thoreau  authority,  Alfred  Hosmer, 
who,  as  an  amateur  researcher  and  photographer,  did  much  to  preserve 
the  particulars  of  Thoreau's  life  and  purlieus  for  posterity.  The 
company,  joined  by  Misses  Abby  and  Jane  Hosmer,  daughters  of  Tho- 
reau's farmer  friend  Edmund  Hosmer,  toured  Walden,  Goose,  and  White 
Ponds  and  ventured  out  along  the  Carlisle  and  Old  Marlboro  Roads. 
Back  in  Philadelphia,  Miss  Lyman  cultivated  her  Concord  con- 
tacts by  regular  correspondence.   In  Fred  Hosmer  she  found  a  Tho- 
reauvian of  common  sympathy  and  commitment.   "Sometimes  I  think  one 
has  to  grow  up  to  Thoreau  to  understand  him  thoroughly,"  she  wrote 
Hosmer  on  December  21,  1897,  "His  ideals  are  so  high,  one  is  made 
ashamed  of  the  failure  to  reach  them. "5  Two  weeks  later  she  elab- 
orated this  thought:   "He  never  would  have  outlived  his  ideals!   I 
have  about  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  criticisms  of  a  great 
man  are  one  sided, --who  is  he  that  can  judge  another  save  as  he  is 
in  deep  sympathy  with  him?  Thoreau  breathes  too  fine  an  atmosphere 
for  most  of  us, --we  cannot  reach  his  height!  More's  the  pity  that 
we  cannot!""  By  March  25,  Miss  Lyman  had  distilled  a  philosophy: 

...  I  suppose  that  I  should  surprise  most  persons  were 
I  to  say  that  it  is  the  religious  side  of  Thoreau's  char- 
acter that  interests  me  deeply--for  religious  I  believe 
he  was,  in  a  true  and  high  sense  of  the  word.   I  care  not 
the  he  launched  forth  invectives  against  the  preachers  and 
church  organizations—Some  of  them  probably  deserved  it-- 
for  all  that,  the  Christian  spirit  was  in  him--he  was  not 
only  "self-centered"--he  was  God-centered.   I  believe  that 
his  beautiful,  pure  life  was  the  direct  outcome  of  his 
faith--he  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  highest  source.  .  .  • 
Yes!  Henry  D.  Thoreau  never   talked  of  the  "deeper  depths" 
in  him, --but  he  lived  a  life  true  to  the  highest  ideals. 
I  have  the  conviction  that  what  I  feel  so  strongly  about 
the  religious  spirit  of  Thoreau,  is  surely  true,  but  few 
there  are  who  would  agree  with  me.   It  is  too,  a  boon  to 
me  to  know  of  his  absolute  belief  in  immortal ity--never  a 
doubt  crossed  his  mind.  He  was  as  sure  of  the  other  world 
as  he  was  of  this--his  testimony  to  this  fact  is  the  more 
valuable  to  me,  as  it  comes  from  a  man  awake  to  the  glory 
of  this  world,  physically  alive  I  might  say,  strong  and 
free,  this  was  not  the  testimony  of  the  recluse  or  the 
monk.--  His  attitude  was  a  normal  one.  ...  I  love  to 
think  of  the  incident  Miss  Jane  Hosmer  told  me  of,  about 
a  remark  Thoreau  made  to  her  father,  shortly  before  his 
death.  M_r  Hosmer  said  to  T--"this  is  a  beautiful  world"-- 
upon  which  he  replied,  "Yes,  but  I  shall  see  a  fairer"! 
It  was  worth  a  trip  to  Concord  just  to  hear  this.  .  .  . 
If  I  could  write  as  [Dr.  Jones]  does,  I  might  say  my  little 
say  too,  but  as  it  is  I  will  keep  many  thoughts  to  myself.7 


Fred  Hosmer  apparently  asked  Miss  Lyman  to  say  her  little  say  in 
print.  But  she  demurred:  "As  to  my  writing  anything  upon  the  sub- 
ject-- --  Well!  I  might  put  on  my  'thinking  cap'  many  times  and  yet 
fail  to  express  my  thoughts  as  those  do  who  are   accustomed  to  write, 
Writing  to  friends  is  a  very   different  thing  than  writing  for  pub- 
lication."8 

Instead  of  her  say,  Miss  Lyman  let  Thoreau  have  his.  The  next 
year,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  of  Philadelphia  published  Extracts 
from  Thoreau,  selected  by  Emily  R.  Lyman.  Passages  from  Thoreau's 
eleven  books  filled  175  oages.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  per- 
mitted the  limited  number  of  extracts  to  be  taken  from  its  editions 
because  the  Lippincott  volume  was  intended  for  private  distribution 
and  was  not  for  sale.  Nine  Hosmer  photographs  of  Concord  locales 
illustrated  the  book  and  a  photograph  of  Walton  Ricketson's  bust  of 
Thoreau  served  as  frontispiece. 

In  her  "Preface"  to  Extracts  from  Thoreau,  Emily  Lyman  wrote: 

...  It  is,  after  all,  the  personality  of  the  writer  which 
holds  one, --the  man  himself  is  more  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant than  anything  contained  in  his  books.   In  every   line 
that  he  has  written  his  intense  individuality  makes  itself 
felt.  So  strong  is  this  impression,  that  the  printed  word 
seems  to  fade  away  and  the  living  voice  to  take  its 
place.  .  .  .  Thoreau  gives  the  sympathetic  reader  full  pos- 
session of  his  inmost  mind.  To  sympathy  is  granted  clear 
vision;  to  it  alone  is  revealed  the  unspoken  thought;  to  it 
alone  is  made  plain  the  unwritten  word;  with  unerring  in- 
sight it  discerns  the  motives  which  control  action,  and 
which  mould  character.  Thoreau  never  posed  as  a  model.  He 
never  desired  that  others  should  shape  their  lives  upon  his 
pattern.  The  Truth,  as  it  was  given  him  to  see  it,  he  spoke, 
and  his  life  gave  the  emphasis  to  his  speech.  That  which 
another  soul  found  to  be  true  for  rt,  was  equally  sacred  and 
equally  binding.  The  superficial  codes  and  conventionalities 
of  society  he  resolutely  ignored.  The  language  of  policy  and 
insincerity  he  never  learned.  All  the  merely  outward  acces- 
sories of  material  existence  counted  for  little  with  him  whose 
spiritual  eye  pierced  through  the  Seeming  and  rested  upon  the 
Only  and  Abiding  Real.  .  .  J° 

It  may  be  that  Thoreau's  great  gift  is  that  he  divines  in  us, 
for  us,  the  certainty  beyond  ourselves.  Thoreau  is  the  friend  and 
aider  of  those  who  would  live  in  the  Only  and  Abiding  Real.  He  was 
such  a  friend  and  aider  to  Emily  Lyman.  We  do  not  know  what  circum- 
stances moved  her  finally  to  say  her  little  say,  but  we  do  know  the 
taproot  of  her  conviction: 

Thoreau 

.  .  .  "Our  religion  is  as  unpublic  and  incommunicable  as 
our  poetical  vein,  and  to  be  approached  with  as  much 
love  and  tenderness.  " 

--Thoreau 


"That  one  who  does  not  stand  so  near  to  any  man  as  to  see 
the  divinity  in  him  is  truly  alone." 

--Thoreau 

.  .  .  "Our  ideal  is  the  only  real." 

--Thoreau 

I  have  long  thought,  in  regard  to  Thoreau,  that  the  last  word 
has  not  been  spoken.  He  is  yet  to  be  revealed  to  the  world,  not  as 
a  thinker  merely,  not  as  a  philosopher,  not  as  a  Stoic;  but,  pre- 
eminently, as  a  man  of  the  Spirit, --one  in  whom  "the  lusts  of  the 
flesh"  were  not  fulfilled. 

Many  years  ago,  I  found  in  a  volume  of  sermons  the  expression, 
"one  world  at  a  time,"  quoted  and  harshly  criticized  as  embodying  a 
sentiment  unworthy  and  unbecoming  a  man  whose  interests  were  supposed 
to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  this  stage  of  existence.  I  will  here 
add--what  I  have  since  learned--that  the  writer  of  this  criticism  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  was  quoting  the  words  of  Thoreau.  A 
superficial  reading  might  convey  the  idea  that  what  was  meant  was  sim- 
ply a  thoughtless  acceptance  of  present  good--"Let  us  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  As  uttered  by  one  the  spirituality 
of  whose  nature  was  a  marked  characteristic,  "one  world  at  a  time" 
may  be  translated  into  the  higher  language  of  "Take  therefore  no 
thought  for  the  morrow"  .  .  .  "If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  to-day  is,  and  tomorrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  He 
not  much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith?" 

He  who  in  his  last  moments  desired  to  have  eliminated  from  his 
manuscripts  everything  "that  tended  to  mirthfulness ,  as  not  becoming 
the  deep  seriousness  with  which  he  viewed  life,"  must  have  had  larger 
interests,  deeper  affections,  nobler  aspirations  than  those  which 
bound  him  to  earth.   Interpreting  his  words  by  his  life,  how  signifi- 
cant they  become!  How  full  of  unquestioning  faith!  A  faith  that  was 
stayed  upon  the  unfailing  goodness  of  God,  and  that  weakened  not  when 
disease  and  death  put  it  to  the  test. 

As  I  pondered  in  stillness  over  this  thought  of  "one  world  at  a 
time,"  something  within  me  seemed  to  say,  "That  is  all  God  gives  us:" 
for  the  present,  "one  world. "  Shall  we  ask  for  more?  Shall  we  pry 
impatiently  into  the  secrets  of  the  Beyond?  Shall  we  not  rather 

"Grateful  take  the  good  [we]  find, 
The  best  of  now  and  here?" 

Is  not  the  Father  waiting  to  reveal  to  us  the  glory  of  that 
which  is  to  come  after,  when  with  unsealed  eyes  we  shall  be  able  to 
bear  its  exceeding  brightness?  "One  world  at  a  time"  is  not  an 
expression  of  indifference  to  that  which  shall  be;  rather  is  it  a 
childlike  acquiescence  in  the  gift  of  the  present  moment. 

He  who  has  lived  in  obedience  to  "the  beautiful  laws,"  and  in 
conscious  harmony  with  the  Eternal  Law-Giver,  aspiring  to  "walk  even 
with  the  Builder  of  the  Universe";  he  who  has  believed  that  "by 
faithfulness  faith  is  earned,"  and  that  "faith  is  sight  and  knowl- 
edge," will  have  no  misgivings,  no  haunting  fears  as  earthly  forms 
grow  dim  before  his  fading  sight.   "Resting  quietly  in  God's  palm," 


assured  that  in  death  as  in  life,  he  need  fear  no  evil;  knowing  that 
the  next  step  will  bring  him  nearer  home--that  home  where  the  true 
self  can  develop  and  grow  into  "the  image  of  the  heavenly." 

If  there  are  those  among  us  who  with  our  loving  thoughts  of 
Thoreau,  have  still  a  feeling  of  regret  that  he  could  not  have  spoken 
more  tenderly  of  Jesus, --let  them  recall  the  fact  that  in  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  slave--not  merely  with  mighty  words  of  rebuke,  shot 
straight  at  the  heart  of  greed  and  cowardice,  but  with  personal  minis- 
trations of  aid  and  sympathy  to  the  flying  fugitive, --he  was  acting 
in  the  light  of  that  great  commandment  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,"  and  working  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  "In  as  much 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me."  Is  not  the  unconscious  discipleship  accept- 
able to  Him  who  taught  the  Galilean  peasants  that  loving  service  to 
humanity  is  one  condition  of  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  the 
blessed? 

That  Thoreau  expected  to  find  the  new  life  satisfying,  is  very 
clear.  Shortly  before  he  passed  away,  in  the  season  of  returning 
birds  and  awakening  blossoms,  he  said  to  a  dear  friend*  who  came  to 
visit  him,  and  who  was  describing  his  walk  through  the  country,  and 
across  a  field  in  which  he  had  just  seen  a  robin, -- 

"Yes!  This  is  a  beautiful  world;  but  I  shall  see  a  fairer." 

These  are  the  words  of  conviction.  His  was  no  weak  hope  of 
immortality.  He  had  experienced  it.  He  knew  whereof  he  was  speak- 
ing. Like  the  eternal  hills,  his  foundation  was  sure. 

May  we  not  believe  that  in  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
Thoreau  entered  into  "that  realm  and  home  of  life"  where  no  shadow 
comes  between  the  soul  and  its  true  light,  that  there  his  eyes  have 
been  freshly  anointed--the  Open  Vision  has  been  vouchsafed  him?  No 
longer  seeing  in  part,  but  knowing  even  as  he  is  known:  beloved  of 
Him  who  was  and  is . 

"Our  Friend,  our  Brother,  and  our  Lord." 


Endnotes 

Emerson,"  in  Milton  R.  Konvitz,  ed.,  The  Recognition  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1972),  p.  72. 

2 
The  Alfred  Hosmer  Collection  at  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library 

contains  eleven  letters  Emily  Lyman  sent  Hosmer  between  1897  and  1902 
Ten  manuscripts  are  in  the  Hosmer  Letter  File;  an  eleventh  is  laid  in 
Hosmer' s  copy  (no.  110)  of  Lyman's  Thoreau.  The  letter  file  also 
includes  two  letters  to  Hosmer  from  Lyman's  friend  Mary  Williams. 
Extracts  from  the  Lyman  letters  are  printed  here  with  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library.  The  Thoreau  Lyceum  has  on 
exhibit  (loaned  by  the  Middlesex  School)  Thoreau's  letter  of  April  1, 
1857,  to  Daniel  Ricketson,  with  an  accompanying  card  which  reads: 


*Mr.  Edmund  Hosmer 


"Compliments  of  Miss  Lyman  Phi  la  1 21 n  18th  st."  I  have  not  found 
any  connection  between  Emily  Lyman  and  Frank  Sanborn's  Philadelphia 
friend,  Benjamin  Smith  Lyman. 

^September  21 ,  no  year. 

40ctober  24,  1897. 

December  21,  1897. 

6January  2,  [1898],  misdated  "1897." 

7March  25,  1898. 


'March  30,  1898. 

This  may  be  the 
which  was  sculpted  in  1898. 

3-5. 


Q 

This  may  be  the  first  book  publication  of  the  Ricketson  bust, 

i 

"Preface,"  in  Extracts  from  Thoreau  (Philadelphia,  1899),  pp. 
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I  was  made  \/ery   happy  to-day  by  seeing  Miss  Thoreau,  whose 
brother  died  such  a  happy,  peaceful  death, -leaving  them  all  so 
fully  possessed  of  his  faith  in  the  Immortal  Life  that  they  seem 
almost  to  have  entered  it  with  him.  They  said  they  never  could  be 
sad  in  his  presence  for  a  moment;  he  had  been  the  happiest  person 
they  had  ever  known,  all  through  his  life,  and  was  just  as  happy 
in  the  presence  of  death.  This  is  the  more  memorable  as  he  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  a  vivid  sense  of  its  enjoyments.  But  he 
was  nearer  to  the  heart  of  Nature  than  most  men.  Sophia  said  to- 
day that  he  once  told  her  when  looking  at  a  pressed  flower  that  he 
had  walked  10,000  miles  to  verify  the  day  on  which  the  flower 
bloomed.  It  grew  four  miles  from  his  home,  and  he  walked  there 
e^ery   day  in  the  season  of  it  for  many  years.  ...  He  seemed  to 
walk  straight  into  Heaven.  It  is  animating  and  inspiring  to  see 
a  great  or  a  good  man  take  that  last  step  with  his  thoughts  about 
him,  and  intent  upon  the  two  worlds  whose  connection  he  sees  with 
the  clairvoyance  that  death  gives.  I  know  it  well,  and  I  could 
fully  sympathize  in  the  sense  of  her  brother's  continued  presence. 
Death  is  not  the  word  to  use  for  such  a  transit, -but  more  life,- 
for  which  we  as  yet  have  no  word. 

-Mary  Mann  to  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  May,  1862,  in 
Thoreau:  Man  of  Concord  ed.  Walter  Harding;  N.Y.  1960 


TOO  HAPPY  HUSBANDMEN: 
ADDRESSES  GIVEN  TO  MIDDLESEX  FARMERS  FROM  THE  1820s  to  1860 

by  Walter  Hesford 


When  summer  turns  to  fall  on  the  last  day  of  his  week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack,  Henry  Thoreau's  thoughts  turn,  he  reports,  to 
the  annual  county  cattle-show  held  in  Concord.  Thoreau  gives  a  lov- 
ing description  of  the  fall  festival  in  his  first  book,  with  his  eye 
more  on  the  show  of  men  than  of  cattle.   In  Walden,  he  implies  that 
the  festival  is  something  of  a  cover-up  for  the  hard  times  and  bank- 
ruptcy experienced  by  many  Middlesex  farmers.  Despite  this  assess- 
ment, he  participated  in  the  show  sponsored  by  the  Middlesex  Society 
of  Husbandmen  and  Manufacturers  (later,  the  Middlesex  Agricultural 
Society),  winning  one  year  a  premium  for  his  squash.   In  1860,  more- 
over, Thoreau,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  gave  an  annual  address, 
explaining  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees"  to  the  assembled  farmers 
and  dignitaries  J 

The  Middlesex  Society  was  incorporated  in  1803,  ten  years  after 
the  parent  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society. 2  The  leadership,  typi- 
cally, consisted  of  ministers,  politicians,  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
businessmen.  These  men,  if  only  indirectly  involved  in  actual  farm- 
ing, would  meet  to  deliberate  on  such  real  issues  as  the  best  method 
of  raising  swine.  They  had  legitimate  economic  and  social  reasons 
for  wanting  to  improve  farming  practices  and  the  conditions  of  rural 
life.   In  a  conscious  effort  to  reach,  educate,  and  inspire  the 
"practical"  farmer,  the  Berkshire  Society  sponsored  a  county  fair  in 
1807.  The  idea  spread,  though  there  was  opposition  on  the  grounds 
that  such  shows  were  immoral  and  a  waste  of  time.   In  1816,  the  pres- 
tigious Massachusetts  Society  gave  a  show  in  Brighton,  and  this,  it 
seems,  eventually  led  Middlesex  to  follow  suit.  The  state,  with  a 
natural  interest  in  promoting  production,  allocated  funds  for  the 
cash  premiums  awarded  at  the  conclusion  of  each  county  festival  for 
everything  from  fine  farms  to  good  pickles. 

The  Middlesex  Cattle-Show  usually  began  at  9  A.M.  with  a  plow- 
ing match,  followed  by  a  "trial  of  working  oxen."  Then  came  the 
cattle-show  proper,  and  the  formal  exhibition  of  produce  and  craft 
work.  The  Society  processed  about  noon  to  an  assembly  hall,  and 
listened  to  the  annual  address,  the  cultural  climax  of  the  affair. 
The  address  was  often  followed  by  a  dinner,  after  which  there  were 
brief  remarks,  reports,  poems,  and,  at  4  P.M.,  the  presentation  of 
cash  awards.  Band  music  accompanied  the  competitions  and  procession. 
Throughout  the  day,  travelling  showmen  and  operators  served  up  a 
great  variety  of  entertainment  and,  one  gathers,  a  fair  amount  of 
liquor. 

The  addresses  were  given  by  men  of  regional  prominence;  some  to 
speak,  such  as  Edward  Everett  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  had  wider 
fame.  Though  the  Society  reports  always  maintain  that  they  were 
listened  to  attentively,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  these  men  reached 
and  stimulated  the  "practical"  Middlesex  farmer.  Nonetheless,  their 
pronouncements  are  significant  cultural  statements,  which  constitute, 
together  with  addresses  given  at  other  cattle-shows,  a  minor  American 


genre.  A  study  of  them  does  not  reveal  a  new  agrarian  myth  or  real- 
ity, 3  but  it  does  provide  a  guide  to  the  interests,  attitudes,  hopes, 
and  anxieties  of  an  important  class  of  New  Englanders.  The  addresses 
consider  the  place  of  the  farmer  in  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
in  society.  They  consider  the  relationship  between  the  country  and 
the  city,  between  the  husbandman  and  the  manufacturer,  and  between 
art  and  science.  They  set  forth  the  true  nature  of  patriotism,  of 
religion,  of  beauty.  They  celebrate  New  England,  which  boasts  not 
gold  which  men  rush  to  and  mine  to  death,  but  a  golden  georgic  land- 
scape which  can  be  mined  forever. 

The  speeches  raise,  finally,  the  issue  of  happiness.  According 
to  the  long-lived  georgic  tradition,  the  farmer  is  the  happiest  of 
mortals.  Edward  Everett  informed  those  who  attended  the  1833  Brighton 
Cattle-Show  that  Virgil  had  pronounced  the  Italian  husbandman  "too 
happy,  did  they  but  know  their  blessings,"  even  though  they  were 
mostly  "tenants  at  the  half. "4  Everett  then  pronounced  the  New  Eng- 
land yeomanry  the  most  blest  of  all  men:   "After  having  compared, 
with  some  attention,  the  various  conditions  in  which  man  is  found, 
in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  in  America,  I  have  come  to 
the  undoubting  conclusion  that  there  is  not  a  population  on  earth, 
taken  as  a  whole,  so  highly  favored  in  the  substantial  blessings  of 
life,  as  the  yeomanry  of  New  England."  Clearly,  the  farmers  of  New 
England  ought  to  be  happy,  or  at  least  ought  to  be  able  to  achieve 
happiness,  and  those  who  attended  the  Middlesex  Cattle-Show  were  told 
so  time  and  again. 

The  Middlesex  Society  of  Husbandmen  and  Manufacturers  held  its 
first  cattle-show  on  October  11,  1820.  The  Rev.  Ezra  Ripley  of  Con- 
cord blessed  the  occasion,  but  there  was  no  formal  address.  Next 
year  Rufus  Hosmer,  a  lawyer  from  Stow,  spoke,  but  his  remarks  were 
not  recorded.   In  1822,  Thomas  Green  Fessenden,  inventor,  satirist, 
and  journalist,  gave  an  address  which  was  published,  "at  the  request 
of  the  Society,"  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  a  new  weekly  edited  by 
Fessenden  himself. ^ 

Fessenden  begins  by  stating  that  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said 
about  the  importance  of  agriculture.  He  then  proceeds  to  praise  it 
as  that  which  rescued  whites  from  the  sad  plight  of  the  Indians.  In 
the  progress  of  civilization  which  has  left  the  savages  behind,  the 
husbandman  is  joined  by  the  manufacturer.  "To  speak  of  any  clashing 
in  their  interests,"  says  Fessenden,  "is  to  speak  of  hostility 
between  the  right  and  the  left  hand  of  the  same  individual."  One 
guesses  that  this  clashing  of  interests  had  already  gained  some 
notice;  it  would  gain  more  over  the  next  few  decades.  The  Middlesex 
Society,  which  gave  equal  billing  to  manufacturers  until  1852,  paid 
little  attention  to  them  beyond  awarding  a  few  premiums  for  inven- 
tions and  well-made  goods.  Fessenden,  after  paying  his  respects, 
turns  his  full  attention  once  more  to  the  husbandmen.  He  would  have 
them  know  that  they  were  members  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  profes- 
sion, practiced  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  Washington,  and  himself  as 
a  boy.  The  farmers  should  also  know  that  they  had  to  be  botanists 
and  chemists,  had  to  take  advantage  of  the  latest  discoveries  of 
science.  By  cultivating  old  virtues  and  new  skills,  the  New  England 
farmer,  along  with  New  England,  could  prosper. 


Jos i ah  Adams,  a  Framingham  lawyer,  addressed  the  Society  in 
1823.6  He  immediately  explains  why  he  will  ignore  the  manufacturers: 
"We  are  rapidly  becoming  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  need  little 
stimulus  to  effect  that  object."  Agriculture,  primarily  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  society,  did  need  a  stimulus  in  New  England. 
Cattle-shows,  though  first  opposed  by  public  opinion,  were,  claims 
Adams,  restoring  to  the  farmer  his  self-respect,  and  opening  up 
prospects  for  usefulness  and  happiness.  He  was  learning  that  his 
profession  is  at  once  a  science  and  an  art.  His  joy  in  his  work 
makes  him  love  his  God,  his  family,  and  his  country.  Farmers,  espe- 
cially those  of  Middlesex  county,  who  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world,  were  the  best  patriots:  "When  it  is  considered  that  our  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  country  was  found  by  our  ancestors  in  all  the  rough- 
ness of  a  savage  wilderness,  and  was  molded,  by  their  personal  labor, 
into  the  forms  which  civilization  assumes,  we  need  be  the  less  sur- 
prised that  the  invasion  of  their  territory,  by  a  vastly  superior 
force,  should  have  been  terminated  in  their  Independence.  Show  me  a 
band  of  yeomanry,  each  possessed  of  a  farm,  which  his  own  hands  have 
subdued,  and  I  will  show  you  a  band  of  Patriots,  which  thrice  their 
number  shall  never  drive  from  their  possessions."  Strong  in  tradi- 
tion, strong  in  the  land,  the  farmer,  insists  the  Framingham  lawyer, 
should  be  content  in  his  lot,  content,  yet  ever  advancing. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Briggs,  speaking  in  1825,  also  focused  on  the 
natural  patriotism  of  the  "yeomanry."/  Unlike  the  city  dweller,  the 
farmer  is  attached  to  the  land,  and  so  fights  for  it.  Unlike  the 
city  dweller,  furthermore,  the  farmer  is  virtuous,  therefore  happy 
and  the  chosen  of  God.  The  New  England  farmer,  Briggs  claims,  is 
"the  farmer  of  farmers,"  for  he  makes  most  use  of  his  small  plot. 
Perhaps  Briggs  was  trying  to  boost  the  morale  of  those  who  worked 
the  tough  New  England  land,  and  who  may  have  felt  inferior  to  those 
who  worked  larger  and  more  fertile  plots  to  the  west  and  south.  The 
reverend  proceeds,  however,  to  light  into  "the  farmer  of  farmers" 
for  his  sins,  particularly  drunkenness  and  the  practice  of  driving 
cattle  on  Sunday,  which  practice,  he  believes,  might  topple  church 
and  family.  He  ends  by  positing  the  potential  for  good  and  evil  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  till  the  soil:   "You  may  make  eyery   farm  in 
our  community  a  garden,  and  the  country  around  it  a  paradise;  yet  if 
our  good  institutions  are  trampled  in  the  dust;  if  vice  and  moral 
corruption  pollute  and  curse  the  soil;  it  is  not  a  paradise;  it  is 
not  an  Eden;  it  is  an  hell . "  The  farmers  did  not  have  to  go  to 
church  to  hear  some  contemporary  Increase  Mather  or  Jonathan  Edwards 
suggest  that  their  native  land  might  be  or  become  the  kingdom  of  God 
or  the  kingdom  of  the  devil.  The  possibilities  were  set  before  them 
at  their  annual  cattle-show. 

John  Cheney,  a  Concord  banker  who  gave  the  address  in  1831,  sug- 
gested more  material  means  toward  a  New  England  paradise. 8  He  advo- 
cates the  production  of  wine  and  silk,  those  staples  of  visionary 
plans  for  the  American  economy  since  the  days  of  Richard  Hakluyt. 
The  banker  contends  that  only  misanthropes  and  failures  complain  of 
hard  times  for  New  England  farmers,  that  "manly  sentiment"  grows 
better  in  local  than  in  western  soil,  and  that  "agricultural  labor 
is  more  conducive  to  happiness  than  any  other."  Like  Briggs,  Cheney 
asks  the  farmers  to  guard  against  corrupt  modern  tendencies,  and 


warns  them  that  all  will  be  for  naught  unless  they  cultivate  them- 
selves as  well  as  their  land. 

In  1834,  Luther  Lawrence  of  Lowell  addressed  himself,  as  might 
be  expected,  to  the  importance  of  manufacturing  to  husbandry.  His 
insistence  that  the  whole  of  Middlesex  remain  and  work  together  indi- 
cates that  there  may  have  been  some  friction  between  the  new  indus- 
trial county  power  to  the  north  which  he  represented,  and  Concord, 
the  old  center  of  rural  Middlesex.  Albert  Nelson  of  Concord,  however, 
speaking  in  1836,  also  stressed  the  importance  of  commerce  and  manu- 
facturing to  agriculture.  He  admonishes  the  farmers  not  to  be  set  in 
their  old  ways,  to  study  books  and  farm  scientifically.  Employing 
modern  techniques,  they  could  make  New  England,  he  believes,  into  the 
greatest  agricultural  region  in  the  world. 9 

Henry  Colman,  a  Boston  clergyman  who  retired  early  to  a  farm  in 
Deerfield,  then  was  chosen  in  1837  to  conduct  a  major  agricultural 
survey  of  the  state,  begged  those  attending  the  1839  cattle-show  to 
forswear  tobacco  and  liquor,  lest  they,  the  true  sons  of  God  and 
emblems  of  virtue,  be  considered  vulgar  by  those  who,  in  their  "self- 
complacency,"  felt  themselves  superior  JO  Colman  asserts  that 
bankers,  traders,  merchants,  and  members  of  the  professions  could  be 
"extinguished  tomorrow,"  and  the  world  would  survive.  The  farmers 
alone  are  the  source  of  wealth.  They,  under  God,  are  the  sole 
creators.  As  God  created  the  Garden  of  Eden,  so  farmers  work  to 
restore  this  Garden.  Colman  reads  Genesis  as  a  "beautiful  allegory," 
and  calls  the  fall  of  man  "indeed  fortunate,"  since  man  could  not 
have  endured  such  luxury  as  paradise  offered.   In  recreating  paradise, 
the  farmer  not  only  creates,  but  creates  beautifully.  He  has  made 
his  home  "a  monument  more  eloquent  than  sculptured  marble."  Through 
his  art,  New  England,  Colman  hopes,  will  become  a  complete  master- 
piece: "May  the  sister  arts  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  still 
advance  on  her  soil  with  the  rapid  strides  of  the  last  few  years, 
until  every   hill  top  and  every   valley  of  her  picturesque  territory 
is  enriched  and  adorned  by  their  skill  and  taste." 

In  1846,  John  Palfrey,  New  England  historian  and  politician, 
urged  husbandmen  to  make  Middlesex  county  the  garden  of  the  state, 
and  to  till  for  the  glory  of  New  England  and  the  nation.  A  member 
of  the  Free-Soil  Party,  Palfrey  tells  the  farmers  that  their  work 
has  national  political  import:  soil  tilled  by  freemen  is  evidence 
against  slavery.  This  argument  naturally  occurs  in  other  addresses 
as  the  Civil  War  approaches.  The  cattle-show  provided  an  occasion 
for  remarks  on  America's  wars  of  expansion  as  well.   In  1847,  a  few 
months  before  Thoreau  delivered  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government"  at 
the  Concord  Lyceum,  Elias  Derby  advised  the  Middlesex  farmer  to  make 
war  on  the  soil  rather  than  on  Mexico:   "Would  he  make  conquests  and 
achieve  victories,  here  weeds  and  water  are  enemies;  here  unculti- 
vated plains  are  his  Mexico,  and  deep  fens  and  morasses  his  Texas 
and  California;  and  no  philanthropist  or  casuist  will  complain  of 
his  conquest  shall  he  subdue  them."  Derby's  tone  indicates  that  he 
would  not  have  much  use  for  Thoreau' s  social  criticism,  and  Thoreau 
would  not  have  much  use  for  Derby's  view  of  nature  as  an  enemy.  He 
and  Thoreau  are  united,  however,  in  thinking  that  one  can  act  morally 
and  politically  by  staying  home  and  cultivating  one  s  garden. 
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Although  Derby,  a  prominent  Boston  railroad  attorney,  pays  hom- 
age to  farming  as  a  prestigious  occupation,  pursued  by  Washington 
and  most  of  the  other  presidents,  his  overview  of  the  occupation  as 
practiced  in  New  England  is  gloomy.  He  notes,  with  a  realism  rare 
in  these  addresses,  that,  compared  to  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial communities,  the  agricultural  community  is  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition. John  Gray,  speaking  the  next  year,  allowed  no  such  realism 
to  taint  his  idyllic  portrait  of  farming  in  New  England.  His  farmer 
is  the  best  patriot,  as  well  as  the  best  artist.  He  draws  upon  Jef- 
ferson and  Virgil  to  fill  out  his  panegyric  on  rural  life,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  tribute  to  New  England,  "which  has  unfailingly  supplied 
our  wants  from  her  bountiful  lap,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  be  the 
community  of  a  free,  virtuous,  and  a  happy  people,  through  countless 
generations."  The  happiness  of  the  New  England  husbandman  is  almost 
insured  by  his  environment. 

In  1851,  the  cattle-show  was  held  in  Lowell,  perhaps  in  an 
attempt  to  reaffirm  the  Society's  support  of  manufacturers  as  well 
as  husbandmen.  The  main  speaker  addressed  himself  to  the  strong  ties 
between  the  two  groups.  Edward  Everett  made  after-dinner  remarks  on 
"The  Husbandman,  Mechanic,  and  Manufacturer."  Everett  joined  the 
Society  in  1825,  and  delivered  the  main  address  in  1827.  His  per- 
formance reportedly  "pleased  the  yeomanry  but  not  the  scholars,  being 
plain  and  straightforward,  and  lacking  oratorical  flights."  He  did 
not  permit  publication  of  it,  hoping  to  improve  it  into  a  major 
statement  on  New  England  agriculture. ^ 

"It  has  ever  been  a  favorite  idpa  of  mine,"  Everett  informed  the 
1851  gathering,  "that  we  live  on  the  verge  of  new  improvements  and 
discoveries  equal  to  any  yet  made;  that  in  the  earth  we  tread,  the 
air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the  substances  of  all  kinds 
--  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  --  which  we  daily  handle,  there 
are  the  materials  and  elements  of  new  discoveries,  which,  when  made, 
will  astonish  the  world."  The  cotton  industry  of  Lowell  was  doing 
its  part  in  pushing  New  England  and  the  world  over  the  verge  into  a 
new  era.  To  understand  this  industry,  thinks  Everett,  is  to  under- 
stand "a  little  better  what  Middlesex  manufacturers  have  done  for 
Middlesex  husbandmen;  --  and  what  both,  while  they  sustain  each 
other,  have  done  for  the  rest  of  the  community."  They,  however, 
apparently  did  not  feel  it  possible  or  beneficial  to  sustain  each 
other  much  longer:  in  1852,  the  Society  changed  its  name  to  fit  its 
actual  membership  and  purpose.  It  became  the  Middlesex  Agricultural 
Society. 

The  cattle-show  was  back  in  Concord,  and  Luther  Bell,  a  physi- 
cian noted  for  his  treatment  of  the  insane,  gave  the  address. 12 
Perhaps  he  got  himself  invited  to  speak  because  in  1852  he  happened 
to  be  running  for  congress.  His  stuffy  approach  could  not  have  won 
him  many  votes:  "I  have  often  thought,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 
that  in  that  ardent  desire,  which  we  notice  to  prevail  in  all  minds, 
no  matter  how  exercised  and  employed,  to  recur  to  rural  pursuits  as 
'the  great  in  all,  end  all,'  of  sublunary  aspirations,  there  was 
something  so  universal  as  to  rank  as  one  of  the  instincts."  Bell 
laments  that  he  has  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  "too  happy 
husbandman."  Though  he  quotes  Virgil,  he  advises  the  more  fortunate 
members  of  his  audience  to  transform  agriculture  from  a  "tentative 
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art"  to  a  "true  science";  he  informs  them  of  how  they  might  espe- 
cially make  use  of  the  latest  findings  of  chemistry.  The  farmer's 
calling  must  become  sure  and  attractive  enough  to  combat  the  "morbid 
restlessness"  of  an  age  in  which  "everything  is  progressing  at  a  rail- 
road speed."  "In  my  judgment,"  Bell  concludes,  "the  application  of  a 
true  science  to  agriculture  is  the  remedy,  and  the  dawn  of  that  glo- 
rious era  for  the  moral  future  of  our  country  is  now  breaking.  When 
husbandry  has  become  one  of  the  certain  pursuits,  the  process  and 
rationale  of  which  are  comprehended, .. .then  the  amount  of  severe 
labor  will  be  lessened,  more  time  will  and  can  be  devoted  to  such 
incidental  pursuits  as  shall  render  life  more  satisfying,  and  the 
farm  shall  have  attractions  enough  to  keep  it  from  being  deserted  for 
the  temptations  of  almost  any  form  of  city  life."  This  happy  rural 
dawn  would  benefit  everyone,  including  those  who  treated  the  insane. 
Bell  was  not  elected  congressman. 

Next  year's  address  began,  "Farmers  of  Middlesex:  you  are  for- 
tunate men."  The  speaker  makes  the  usual  references  to  Virgil, 
Washington,  and  childhood.  He  advises  the  men,  however,  not  to  keep 
their  sons  down  on  the  farm,  if  they  are  not  content.   In  1857,  the 
farmers  were  urged "to  let  their  sons  go  off  to  the  cities,  earn  money, 
and  bring  home  the  means  of  enriching  the  countryside.  The  speaker 
for  1859  gives  the  opposite  advice,  for  the  son  who  goes  to  the  city 
inevitably  "clothes  himself  with  shame."  He  urges  that  the  princi- 
ples of  scientific  farming  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Better 
educated  in  the  means  of  making  farming  profitable,  the  sons  would 
be  content  to  stay  "in  the  brightest  spot  on  earth."  The  speaker 
himself  had  returned  from  the  west  to  say  this  and,  he  concludes,  to 
die.13 

George  Ellis,  noted  clergyman,  editor,  and  local  historian, 
addressing  the  Middlesex  farmers  in  1854,  had  the  courage  to  admit 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  practice  and  little  about  the  theory 
of  agriculture.^  He  praises  the  beauty  of  the  season  and  of  the 
harvest  festival.  He  praises  agriculture  as  the  chief  humanizing 
force  in  history.  Sure  there  are  men  --  savages,  Indians  --  who  do 
not  farm,  "But,"  he  asks,  "are  they  men,  in  our  sense  of  the  word? 
and  do  they  live,  in  our  sense  of  that  word?"  Ellis  makes  the  com- 
mon observation  that  Adam,  the  first  man  in  history,  was  a  farmer, 
and  had,  like  the  New  England  farmer,  to  work  hard.   If  hard  work 
was  a  curse,  it  had  its  rewards:  New  England  was  blest  with  real 
men,  American  Adams. 

In  1856,  the  Rev.  Augustus  Pope  advocated  "Agricultural  Head- 
Work:  Not  to  save  the  hard  work,  but  to  make  it  more  beneficent; 
and  more  in  correspondence  with  the  plan  of  him  who  works,  with 
unerring  intelligence,  by  the  side  of  the  husbandman  for  the  world's 
continuous  welfare."  The  next  year,  Charles  Babbidge  countered  with 
"Agricultural  Heart-Work,"  warning  the  husbandmen  that  no  matter  how 
knowledgable,  scientific,  ana  prosperous  they  become,  their  success 
will  be  worthless  if  they  lack  "the  spirit  of  content"  that  comes 
through  self-respect.  He  wants  them  to  realize  that  their  work  will 
inevitably  be  hard,  but  that  it  can  be  beautiful.  The  farmer,  he 
insists,  lives  in  a  "picture  gallery":  "Every  hour  presents  a  new 
landscape,  a  new  study  of  color,  of  light,  of  shade,  of  grouping,  of 
tone."  The  way  to  happiness  amidst  this  landscape,  then,  is  not 
through  science,  but  through  art.'5 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  his  neighbor  Henry  Thoreau  celebrate 
true  science  and  true  art,  which,  indeed,  have  corresponding  vir- 
tues, since  nature  sponsors  and  governs  both.   In  1858,  Emerson 
was  awarded  S3. 00  at  the  cattle-show  for  his  grapes,  and  gave  the 
main  address.  Entitled  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  it  differs  in  de- 
gree but  not  kind  from  others  heard  by  Middlesex  husbandmen J6 
Emerson  begins  with  a  tribute  to  the  "rural  festival"  and  to  the 
primacy  of  the  farmer:  "It  is  well  with  all  when  it  is  well  with 
him."  Emerson  then  proposes  to  "look  at  the  condition  of  the 
farmer,  of  the  Man  with  the  Hoe,  at  his  strength  and  weakness, 
at  his  aids  and  servants,  at  his  greater  and  lesser  means,  and  his 
share  in  the  great  future  which  opens  before  the  people  of  this 
country."  Twice  in  the  course  of  his  address  he  warns  that  the 
farmer  must  not  be  painted  in  "rose-color,"  but,  as  the  representa- 
tive man  closest  to  Nature,  he  is  bound  to  appear  very   good  to 
Emerson.  The  poet  and  sage  finds  the  farmer  not  "expressed  to 
gold-leaf,"  but  "solid,"  the  genuine  article. 

"The  glory  of  the  farmer,"  says  Emerson,  "is  that,  in  the 
division  of  labors,  it  is  his  part  to  create."  He  thus  participates 
in  the  glory  of  God,  as  did  Adam  before  his  fall.  He  participates 
in  the  beauty  and  economy  of  nature;  he  may  therefore  be  slow  and 
narrow,  but  he  is  sure  and  sane,  unlike  the  "citizen"  (Emerson 
draws  on  the  original  meaning  of  the  word).  The  forces  and  elements 
of  nature  are  his  servants,  though  he  must  in  the  end  be  mastered 
and  silenced  by  them.  He  hates  innovation,  but  gradually  opens 
himself  to  experience  and,  of  late,  to  the  discoveries  of  the  chemist, 
who  "comes  to  his  aid  every  year  by  following  out  some  new  hint  drawn 
from  Nature. ..." 

With  the  aid  of  the  chemist  and  technology,  the  farmer  can  re- 
fute the  dire  predictions  of  Malthusian  economists.   He  can  produce 
an  enormous  amount  of  food  on  a  small  amount  of  land,  and  not  use 
up  the  land.  He  can  farm  land  which  before  had  been  considered 
waste,  drain  even  the  "Dismal  Swamp."  His  increased  productivity  has 
national  political  consequences:  he  is  "the  true  abolitionist,"  for 
his  success  drives  out  slavery;  he  discovers  new  territories,  "not 
annexed  but  subannexed  to  Middlesex  and  Massachusetts."  Emerson  con- 
gratulates the  men  assembled  for  living  where  they  live  and  doing  what 
they  do.   In  his  conclusion  he  urges  them  to  make  real  their  dreams, 
whatever  they  might  be,  for  in  the  year  that  "witnessed  the  laying 
of  the  Atlantic  Cable,"  nothing  is  impossible. 

Thoreau  had  no  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Atlantic  Cable 
to  inspire  or  do  anyone  any  good  J 1   but  he  as  well  as  Emerson  liked  to 
tell  the  farmers  that  nothing  is  impossible.  "The  Succession  of  Forest 
Trees"  is  a  lecture  on  miracles  in  the  guise  of  a  lecture  on  "a  purely 
scientific  subject."  A  few  other  addresses  were  largely  devoted  to 
scientific  husbandry  (or  "book  farming,"  as  it  was  called  in  derision), 
but  none  had  strayed  into  the  woods  to  consider  anything  so  "pure"  as 
"how  it  happened,  that  when  a  pine  wood  was  cut  down  an  oak  one  commonly 
sprang  up,  and  vice  versa."  A  representative  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Agriculture,  who  filed  a  report  on  the  1860  Middlesex  Cattle-Show, 
claimed  that  Thoreau  "showed  clearly,"  among  other  things,  "the  necessity 
of  rotation  of  crops. "18  There  is  not  a  hint  of  this  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  address,  though  there  are  hints  of  applications  far  more 
significant. 
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"Every  man  is  entitled  to  come  to  Cattle-show,  even  a  transcen- 
dentalist,"  Thoreau  announces  at  the  outset.  He  proceeds  with  like 
self-conscious  wit  to  describe  the  sights  of  the  show,  paying  atten- 
tion, as  he  did  in  A  Week,  to  the  various  specimens  of  men  rather  than 
of  livestock  or  produce.  The  strange  fellow  "who  prefers  a  crooked 
stick"  and  measures  life  accordingly  particularly  attracts  his  notice. 
Thoreau  is  aware  that  some  members  of  his  audience  might  consider  him 
such  a  fellow,  though  he  has  surveyed  many  of  their  farms,  and  set 
some  of  them  straight  when  they  were  lost  in  the  woods  on  their  own 
property.  Having,  as  it  were,  established  his  credentials,  Thoreau 
relates  that  the  questions  he  will  consider  in  his  address  were  asked 
him  around  the  dinner  tables  of  local  farmers  after  he  had  established 
the  limits  of  their  lots.  Thoreau  engages  his  audience  in  his  quest 
for  answers:  "Let  me  lead  you  back  into  your  wood-lots  again." 

Thoreau  engages  the  farmers  in  his  walks,  observations,  and 
discoveries  through  the  seasons  and  over  the  years.  He  is  anxious 
that  they  realize  that  trees  do  not  grow  spontaneously,  that  they 
spring  from  seeds,  that  seeds,  transported  by  "wind,  water,  and 
animals,"  account  for  the  remarkable  appearance  of  new  trees  where 
least  expected.  The  British,  Thoreau  notes,  raise  baby  oaks  under  the 
protection  of  old  pines.   In  doing  so,  they  are  merely  adopting  the 
method  of  Nature:   "She  is  all  the  while  planting  the  oaks  without  our 
knowledge,  and  at  last,  instead  of  government  officers,  we  send  a  party 
of  wood-choppers  to  cut  down  the  pines,  and  so  rescue  an  oak  forest, 
at  which  we  wonder  as  if  it  had  dropped  from  the  skies." 

Thoreau' s  larger  point  is  that  by  consulting  with  nature  we  can 
discover  its  method  and  anticipate  its  best  results.  Man  can  induce 
natural  miracles,  especially  through  seeds:  "Convince  me  that  you  have 
a  seed  there,  and  I  am  prepared  to  expect  wonders.   I  shall  even  believe 
that  the  millennium  is  at  hand,  and  that  the  reign  of  justice  is  about 
to  commence,  when  the  Patent  Office,  or  Government,  begins  to  distribute, 
and  the  people  to  plant  the  seeds  of  these  things."  Certainly  Thoreau 
is  alluding  to  metaphysical,  even  political  seeds  here,  yet  he  goes  on 
to  tell  of  a  real  seed  he  received  from  the  Patent  Office  which  produced 
a  hugh  squash  which  fetched  a  premium  at  the  cattle-show.  Thoreau 
deliberately  presents  the  phenomenon  he  celebrates  as  at  once  natural 
and  transcendental.  He  wants  to  interest  the  farmers  in  "other  seeds" 
he  has,  the  seeds  of  poetic  and  creative  life  to  be  found  in  his  garden 
of  words,  of  life  at  once  real  and  ideal.  He  has  been  largely  unsuccess- 
ful in  marketing  his  wares.  At  the  close  of  his  address,  Thoreau  assumes 
the  half-humorous  pose  of  a  showman  trying  in  vain  to  sell  genuine  miracle 
to  those  who  have  come  to  the  fair.  "Yet,"  he  complains,  "farmers'  sons 
will  stare  by  the  hour  to  see  a  juggler  draw  ribbons  from  his  throat, 
though  he  tells  them  it  is  all  deception.  Surely,  men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light." 

"Surely  joy  is  the  condition  of  life,"  asserts  Thoreau  in  "Natural 
History  of  Massachusetts,"  one  of  his  earliest  essays. 19  The  assertion 
may  imply  that  joy  is  the  natural  state  of  life,  or,  conversely,  that 
we  have  to  seek  or  create  the  condition  of  joy  if  we  are  to  live.  The 
latter  implication  carries  more  weight  for  Thoreau  as  his  career  progresse 
In  A  Week,  having  given  an  idyllic  portrait  of  some  river-bank  dwellings, 
Thoreau  writes,  "If  men  will  believe  it,  sua  si  bona  norint,  there  are  no 
more  quiet  Tempes,  nor  more  poetical  and  Arcadian  lives,  then  may  be  lived 
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in  these  New  England  dwell ings. "20  Using  the  familiar  phrase  from 
Virgil's  Georgics,  Thoreau  suggests  that  New  Englanders  have  to  know 
and  believe  in  their  happiness  to  live  their  potentially  Arcadian 
lives.  Similarly,  farmers  have  to  plant  the  seeds  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  the  millennium,  have  to  seek  the  condition  of  joy  in  order  to 
create  it.  They  have  to  love  light.  The  farmers  of  Middlesex  did 
not  seem  to  be  making  the  effort.  In  a  late  lecture,  Thoreau  does 
exclaim  in  earnest  and  delight,  "0  too  fortunate  husbandmen,  if  they 
knew  their  own  happiness,"  over  a  group  of  locals.  The  husbandmen 
he  has  in  mind,  however,  are  not  those  who  till  the  soil  and  parade 
their  stock  at  the  cattle-show,  but  those  who  gather  wild  huckle- 
berries. 21 

It  rained  the  day  Thoreau  addressed  the  Middlesex  farmers.  The 
exhibits  and  attendance  "did  not  meet  expectation."  Two  new  county 
powers,  Framingham  and  Lowell,  now  held  their  own  shows,  and  this 
naturally  diminished  the  size  and  popularity  of  Concord's.  Women 
had  just  recently  been  admitted  into  the  Society,  perhaps  to  bolster 
sagging  membership.  The  "refuse  of  society,"  ever  prone  to  gather 
at  the  cattle-show,  were  particularly  rowdy  in  1860,  making  the 
affair  unfit  for  decent  women  and  children,  and  not  so  healthy  for 
men,  two  of  whom  were  stabbed  by  an  "intoxicated  Irishman." 

In  1860,  T.  J.  Pinkham,  an  unhappy  farmer  from  Concord  or  there- 
abouts, published  Farming  As  It  Is,  perhaps  with  the  famous  anti- 
slavery  collection,  Slavery  As  It  Is,  in  mind. 22  in  the  first  chapter, 
Pinkham  attacks  the  efforts  of  agricultural  societies,  dominated  by 
"the  old-fogy,  aristocratic  farmers  of  State  Street,"  to  "encourage 
agriculture  by  making  premium  awards  and  having  exhibitions  --  to 
encourage  their  famished  laborers  to  greater  efforts  in  drawing  forth 
from  the  soil  the  essentials  of  life,  that  the  non-producers  might 
enjoy,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  the  products  of  the  earth."  In  his  second 
chapter,  entitled  "Happiness,"  he  uses  statistics  to  prove,  at  least 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  there  is  a  higher  rate  of  pauperism, 
insanity,  intemperance,  and  idiocy  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
As  assessed  in  Farming  As  It  Is,  the  condition  of  life  for  the  farmers 
addressed  at  the  Middlesex  Cattle-Show  was  anything  but  too  happy. 

The  direct  effect  of  agricultural  societies  and  the  cattle-shows 
they  sponsored  on  New  England  rural  economy  was  minimal.  The  farmers 
did  not  so  much  need  advice  on  proper  behavior  as  new  markets  for  their 
produce. 23  The  \/ery   industrial  towns  that  threatened  the  cultural 
primacy  of  such  country  towns  as  Concord  provided  a  stimulus  for  the 
development  of  new  methods  and  new  crops.  The  rising  competition  from 
the  west  also  stimulated  the  cultivation  of  more  immediately  marketable 
products.  "Scientific"  or  "rotational"  farming,  so  long  advocated  by 
the  agricultural  societies,  became  necessary  for  survival. 24  The  fight 
for  economic  survival  must  have  taken  its  psychological  toll;  stability 
and  tranquility,  so  often  thought  to  be  country  staples,  must  have  been 
rare  commodities. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
the  agricultural  landscape  realizing  westward  was  seen  through  a  "haze 
of  rhetoric. "25  Compared  to  this  rhetoric,  that  of  the  addresses  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper  is  fairly  clear:  it  does  give  witness  to  the 
anxieties  of  New  Englanders,  if  not  to  the  realities  faced  by  practical 
farmers.   It  is  not  surprising  that  these  realities  are   largely  ignored. 
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The  conventional  manner  of  presenting  rural  life  had  been  established 
long  before  New  England,  a  manner  evident  in  what  Raymond  Williams 
calls  "neo-pastoral "  literature,  which  ignores  the  "curse  of  labor" 
associated  with  cultivating  the  soil  and  celebrates  the  countryside 
as  a  kind  of  prelapsarian,  naturally  aboudant  garden. 26  Since  most  of 
the  men  who  gave  the  addresses  were  consumers  rather  than  producers, 
they  had  more  of  an  eye  for  the  fruit  of  the  land  than  the  sweat  on 
the  brow  of  those  who  worked  it.  And  Thoreau,  who  had  a  better  eye 
and  a  better  acquaintance  with  physical  labor  than  most,  asserted, 
"It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  unless  he  sweats  easier  than  I  do. "27  Like  many  of 
Thoreau's  assertions,  this  must  be  taken  on  faith.  True  or  not,  how- 
ever, it  could  hardly  have  been  of  much  help  to  the  unhappy  practical 
farmers  of  Middlesex  County. 
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THE  HERMIT  AT  WALDEN 

by  Gustav  Anderson 

(This  article  was  found  by  Lillian  Lund  Files  in  a 
Swedish  newspaper  called  Kvalls-stunden;  she  has 
translated  it  for  the  Concord  Saunterer. ) 

Walden,  written  by  the  American  philosopher,  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
has  come  to  have  a  revolutionary  influence  on  many  people  all  over  the 
world.  Tolstoy  and  Gandhi,  for  instance,   completely  changed  their 
lifestyles  after  they  had  become  acquainted  with  Wakien.  They  decided 
to  live  as  simply  as  a  Russian  or  Indian  farmer  would.  They  began 
to  do  all  they  could  to  try  to  improve  living  conditions  for  their  poor 
and  oppressed  countrymen. 

Most  of  those  who  have  once  read  Walden  then  seem  to  prefer  this 
book  to  the  Bible.  Thus,  during  the  First  and  Second  World  War  Wajcten 
was  often  the  only  book  which  the  American  soldiers  took  along  when  they 
headed  for  Europe  or  Asia.   It  has  been  told  that  when  the  American 
bookstore,  Brentano,  was  reopened  in  1945  after  having  been  closed 
during  the  German  occupation,  the  first  customer  in  the  store  was  an 
American  soldier  and  the  first  book  he  bought  was  none  but  Wajden ! 

Furthermore,  many  social -democrats  and  communists  seemed  to  be 
interested  in  this  book.  Within  the  Workers  Labor  Party  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  Australia  one  tends  to  appreciate  Walden  at  least  as  much  as  any 
of  the  writings  by  Marx  or  Lenin.  When  Australian  school-children  are 
asked  to  name  the  greatest  place  of  interest  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  teacher  gets  the  answer  -  Walden! 

How  is  it  possible  then  that  not  only  poor  workers  and  soldiers  but 
also  rich  landowners,  lawyers,  officers,  etc.  can  become  so  fond  of  this 
very  book  to  the  extent  that  they  even  consider  it  their  bible?  The 
best  answer  to  that  question  would  be  that  there  are  certain  passages 
in  Walden  which  appeal  to  the  poor  man  while  the  rich  man  becomes  fond 
of  completely  different  passages.  A  poor  man  would  naturally  think 
that  Thoreau  has  aimed  a  message  just  at  him  when  he  reads,  for  instance, 
the  following: 

Some  of  you,  we  all  know,  are  poor,  find  it  hard  to  live,  are 
sometimes,  as  it  were  gasping  for  breath.   I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  you  who  read  this  book  are  unable  to  pay  for  all 
the  dinners  which  you  have  actually  eaten,  or  for  the  coats 
and  shoes  which  are  fast  wearing  or  are   already  worn  out, 
and  have  come  to  this  page  to  spend  borrowed  or  stolen  time, 
robbing  your  creditors  of  an  hour.  WYldeji  -  Economy. 

The  consolation  which  Thoreau  gives  to  all  of  his  very  poor  readers 
is  to  tell  them  the  story  of  his  own  way  of  improving  his  financial 
situation.  This  is  how  he  went  about  it.  One  day  at  the  end  of  March 
in  1845  he  borrowed  an  axe  from  a  neighbor  and  set  out  for  the  woods 
around  a  beautiful  lake  called  Walden  where  he  chopped  down  trees  and 
split  timber  logs.  During  the  month  of  May  he  began  to  build  a  little 
cottage  and  on  the  fourth  of  July  he  was  able  to  move  into  his  new  house. 
His  new  home  had  cost  him  $28.00  which  is  approximately  150  Swedish  crowns 
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In  order  to  get  money  for  his  house-building  and  for  his  daily  existence, 
he  cultivated  a  couple  of  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cottage.  Here 
he  grew  grain,  peas,  beans,  potatoes  and  turnips. 

For  more  than  five  years  I  maintained  myself  thus  solely  by 
the  labor  of  my  hands,  and  I  found,  that  by  working  about  six 
weeks  in  a  year,  I  could  meet  all  the  expenses  of  living.  The 
whole  of  my  winters,  as  well  as  most  of  my  summers,  I  had  free 
and  clear  for  study.  Walden  -  Economy 

In  short,  I  am  convinced,  both  by  faith  and  experience,  that 
to  maintain  one's  self  on  this  earth  is  not  a  hardship  but 
a  pastime,  if  we  will  live  simply  and  wisely;  as  the  pur- 
suits of  the  simpler  nations  are  still  the  sports  of  the 
more  artificial.   It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  earn 
his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  unless  he  sweats 
easier  than  I  do.  Walden  -  Economy 

Instead  of  following  the  admonition  of  the  Bible  always  to  be  occu- 
pied with  work,  Thoreau  had  a  much  more  pleasurable  existence.  On  March 
26th,  1846,  exactly  one  year  after  his  arrival  at  Walden,  he  takes  notes 
of  the  first  signs  of  spring: 

The  first  sparrow  of  spring!  The  year  beginning  with  younger 
hope  than  ever!  The  faint  silvery  warblings  heard  over  the 
partially  bare  and  moist  fields  from  the  bluebird,  the  song 
sparrow,  and  the  red-wing,  as  if  the  last  flakes  of  winter 
tinkled  as  they  fell!  What  at  such  a  time  are  histories, 
chronologies,  traditions,  and  all  written  relevations?  The 
brooks  sing  carols  and  glees  to  the  spring.  The  marsh-hawk 
sailing  low  over  the  meadow  is  already  seeking  the  first 
slimy  life  that  awakens.  The  sinking  sound  of  melting  snow 
is  heard  in  all  dells,  and  the  ice  dissolves  apace  in  the 
ponds.  The  grass  flames  up  on  the  hillsides  like  a  spring 
fire  as  if  the  earth  sent  forth  an  inward  heat  to  greet  the 
returning  sun....  Walden  -  Spring 

When  Thoreau  later  in  the  summer  wandered  along  Walden  Pond  he  had 
the  following  experience: 

This  is  a  delicious  evening,  when  the  whole  body  is  one 
sense,  and  imbibes  delight  through  e\/ery   pore.   I  go  and 
come  with  a  strange  liberty  in  Nature,  a  part  of  herself. 
As  I  walk  along  the  stony  shore  of  the  pond  in  my  shirt 
sleeves,  though  it  is  cool  as  well  as  cloudy  and  windy, 
and  I  see  nothing  special  to  attract  me,  all  the  elements 
are  unusually  congenial  to  me.  The  bullfrogs  trump  to 
usher  in  the  night,  and  the  note  of  the  whip-poor-will  is 
born  on  the  rippling  wind  from  over  the  water.  Sympathy 
with  the  fluttering  alder  and  poplar  leaves  almost  takes 
away  my  breath,  yet  like  the  lake,  my  serenity  is  rippled 
but  not  ruffled.  Walden  -  Solitude 
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But  naturally  it  could  not  be  acceptable  for  any  length  of  time 
that  one  person  turned  his  back  on  society  and  refused  to  pay  taxes 
and  settle  so  comfortable  far  away  in  the  woods.  One  day  the  tax 
collector  showed  up  at  Walden  and  demanded  that  Thoreau  pay  the  taxes 
which  he  had  neglected  to  pay  the  last  six  years.  But  the  philosopher 
was  neither  willing  nor  able  to  pay  his  taxes  and  instead  he  tried  to 
persuade  the  tax  collector  to  resign  from  his  job.  The  latter  had  no 
such  inclinations  and  instead  saw  to  it  that  Thoreau  was  taken  into 
custody  in  the  jail  overnight. 

On  the  next  morning  Emerson,  the  philosopher's  fatherly  friend, 
came  to  visit  the  prisoner  and  asked,  "Henry,  why  are  you  here?" 
Thoreau  laconically  answered,  "Why  are  you  not  here?" 

It  has  been  said  that  the  philosopher  was  very   disappointed  after 
spending  one  night  in  jail  to  find  out  that  a  friend  of  his  had  already 
paid  his  taxes  so  that  he  no  longer  needed  to  spend  his  time  in  "the 
only  place  in  a  slave  state  where  a  freeman  can  stay  without  losing  his 
honor" . 

This  episode,  however,  brought  along  one  good  result,  namely,  that 
Thoreau  engage  himself  a  little  less  in  the  romanticism  of  the  woods  and 
instead  started  to  direct  his  energies  toward  improving  the  worst  kinds 
of  injustices  in  society.   In  his  essay,  "Civil  Disobedience,"  he  tells 
us  his  views  on  his  country  and  his  government: 

How  does  it  become  a  man  to  behave  toward  this  American 
government  to-day?  I  answer,  that  he  cannot  without  dis- 
grace be  associated  with  it.   I  cannot  for  an  instant  re- 
cognize that  political  organization  as  my  government  which 
is  the  slave's  government  also. 

Under  a  government  which  imprisons  any  unjustly,  the  true 
place  for  a  just  man  is  also  a  prison. 

If  the  alternative  is  to  keep  all  just  men  in  prison,  or 
give  up  war  and  slavery,  the  State  will  not  hesitate  which 
to  choose.   If  a  thousand  men  were  not  to  pay  their  tax-bills 
this  year,  that  would  not  be  a  violent  and  bloody  measure,  as 
it  would  be  to  pay  them,  and  enable  the  State  to  commit  vio- 
lence and  shed  innocent  blood.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  defini- 
tion of  a  peaceable  revolution,  if  any  such  is  possible.   If 
the  tax-gatherer,  or  any  other  public  officer,  asks  me,  as 
one  has  done,  "But  what  shall  I  do?"  my  answer  is,  "If  you 
really  wish  to  do  anything,  resign  your  office."  When  the 
subject  has  refused  allegiance,  and  the  officer  has  resigned 
his  office,  then  the  revolution  is  accomplished.  But  even 
suppose  blood  should  flow.   Is  there  not  a  sort  of  blood  shed 
when  the  conscience  is  wounded?  Through  this  wound  a  man's 
real  manhood  and  immortality  flow  out,  and  he  bleeds  to  an 
everlasting  death.   I  see  this  blood  flowing  now. 

If  Thoreau  had  lived  in  the  United  States  of  today  with  atom,  hydro- 
gen and  neutron  bombs,  with  the  Vietnam  War,  the  Watergate  scandals, 
racial  conflicts  and  police  actions  against  striking  workers,  he  might 
have  called  his  country  something  even  worse  than  a  slave-state. 
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When  the  American  Civil  War  started,  Thoreau  was  deeply  saddened  by 
this.  He  became  ill  with  tuberculosis  and  said  that  he  was  ailing  for 
his  country  and  would  not  be  able  to  recover  as  long  as  the  war  lasted. 

On  his  death  bed  he  was  asked  if  he  had  made  his  peace  with  God. 
Thoreau  answered  in  his  usual  laconical  fashion,  "I  never  had  any 
quarrel  with  him."  Another  visitor  tried  to  speak  with  him  about  the 
life  hereafter,  but  Thoreau  refused  to  participate.  He  answered,  "Let 
us  take  one  world  at  a  time." 

To  the  very   end  Thoreau  was  thus  spreading  words  of  wisdom  around 
him.   It  is  an  astonishing  thing  that  on  each  page  of  his  writing  there 
is  a  wealth  of  wonderful  maxims  and  epigrams.   In  conclusion  we  give  a 
few  examples  of  these. 

Towers  and  temples  are  the  luxury  of  princes.  A  simple  and 
independent  mind  does  not  toil  at  the  bidding  of  any  prince. 
Walden  -  Economy 

As  for  the  Pyramids,  there  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  them  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  so  many  men  could  be  found  degraded  enough 
to  spend  their  lives  constructing  a  tomb  for  some  ambitious 
booby,  whom  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  manlier  to  have  drowned 
in  the  Nile,  and  then  given  his  body  to  the  dogs.  Walden  -  Economy 

We  should  impart  our  courage,  and  not  our  despair,  our  health 
and  ease,  and  not  our  disease,  and  take  care  that  this  does  not 
spread  by  contagion.  Walden  -  Economy 

Shams  and  delusions  are  esteemed  for  soundest  truths,  while 
reality  is  fabulous.  Walden  -  Where  I  Lived-What  I  Lived  For 

Let  us  spend  one  day  as  deliberately  as  Nature,  and  not  be 
thrown  off  the  track  by  every  nutshell  and  mosquito's  wing 
that  falls  on  the  rails.  Walden  -  Where  I  Lived-What  I  Lived 
For. 

White  Pond  and  Walden  are  great  crystals  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  Lakes  of  Light.   If  they  were  permanently  congealed, 
and  small  enough  to  be  clutched,  they  would,  perchance,  be 
carried  off  by  slaves,  like  precious  stones,  to  adorn  the  heads 
of  emperors....  Walden  -  The  Ponds 


(Mrs.  Files  has  corresponded  with  Mr.  Anderson  and  in  interesting  comment 
from  one  of  his  letters  is  as  follows:  ) 

After  reading  Walden,  Thoreau  to  me  was  the  truest  and  best 
philosopher.  All  my  friends  in  those  days  fantasized  about 
Lenin  and  wanted  to  go  to  Moscow  and  I  fantasized  about 
Thoreau  and  visiting  Concord,  U.S.A.  Like  my  comrades,  I 
didn't  have  the  money  to  realize  my  dream.  All  I  could 
afford  was  to  build  a  small  cottage  like  Thoreau.   I  have 
a  beautiful  view,  both  east  and  west,  overlooking  two  lakes. 
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BEANS,  BAKED  AND  HALF-BAKED  (11) Thomas  Blanding 

("I  was  determined  to  know  beans."  --Thoreau) 


Philosophers,  with  the  exception  of  Pythagoras,  have  had  a  high 
tolerance  for  beans.  Even  Bronson  Alcott,  sometimes  the  airiest  of 
supposers,  was  not  loath  to  seek  God  in  the  pod.  Unaspiring  vegetables 
like  carrots  and  turnips  Alcott  turned  out  of  his  Fruitlands  garden, 
but  the  ever-ascending  bean  was  food  for  thought.   I  suppose,  then, 
that  he  might  enjoy  this  walk  through  my  beanfield. 

Fruitlands  was  a  Transcendental ist,  Consociate  Family  community  at 
Harvard,  Massachusetts,  spanning  barely  seven  months  in  1843.  Emerson 
called  that  idealistic  and  improbable  Utopia  one  of  those  projects 
"that  so  often  seem  without  feet  or  hands."  If  Alcott  was  Fruitlands' 
head,  his  wife  was  its  hands  and  feet.  Abigail  May  Alcott  bustled 
about  the  worldly  business—cooking  and  washing,  gathering  firewood 
and  crops,  mending  clothes  and  anxious  hearts—while  her  husband  and 
his  fellow  communitarians  waited  for  the  Spirit  to  move  them.  Louisa 
May  Alcott  never  forgot  that  "mother's  lamp"  burned  steadily,  while 
the  philosophers  built  a  new  heaven  and  earth  by  moonlight.  For  all 
that,  Abba  never  played  Xanthippe  to  Bronson 's  Socrates.  She  was  ever 
his  Faithful,  even  when  Pilgrim  seemed  bound  for  the  mockery  and  re- 
proaches of  Vanity  Fair. 

Two  long-forgotten  letters  Mrs.  Alcott  sent  to  Concord  from  Fruit- 
lands unfold  her  steadfast  spirit.  They  appeared  in  the  Springfield 
Sunday  Republican,  December  20,  1895,  in  an  article  called  (after  Louisa 
Alcott' s  short  story  about  Fruitlands)  "Transcendental  Wild  Oats." 
"These  letters,"  the  Republican  tells  us,  "were  written  to  Miss  Prudence 
Ward,  daughter  of  Col.  Joseph  Ward  of  Boston,  who,  with  her  mother 
moved  to  Concord  in  1833,  living  some  time  with  the  Misses  Jane  and 
Maria  Thoreau  and  afterward  in  John  Thoreau' s  family,  where  Mrs.  Ward 
died  in  1844,  at  the  so-called  Parkman  House."  Miss  Ward's  niece, 
Annie  J.  Ward  of  Spencer,  Massachusetts,  contributed  the  texts  to  the 
newspaper  from  an  "old  packet  of  letters,  stained  and  yellowed  with 
age,  bound  with  a  faded  blue  ribbon";  she  thought  them  "especially 
interesting  for  [Mrs.  Alcott's]  pleasant  allusions  to  the  mother  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau."  Perhaps  Frank  Sanborn,  biographer  of  Thoreau 
and  Alcott,  was  behind  the  publication,  for  he  not  only  contributed 
columns  twice  weekly  to  the  Republ ican  but  he  tapped  the  resources  of 
Annie  Ward's  "old  packet  of  letters"  for  his  own  articles  and  books. 

Mrs.  Alcott  must  have  written  the  first  letter  between  June  11  and 
18,  1843,  for  she  mentions  having  passed  two  Sabbaths  at  Fruitlands,  where 
the  family  moved  from  Concord  on  June  1.   ("Alba"  for  "Abba"  in  both 
letters  is  obviously  a  transcriber's  error.) 

Fruitlands,  June,  1843 

Dear  Friend:  An  opportunity  offers  for  me  to  say  one  word 
that  shall  express  all  I  am  capable  of  expressing  about  the 
inexpressible.  All  beyond  the  house  is  enchanting, --that 
is  a  refined  kind  of  pig-sty,  which,  however,  is  rendered 
quite  endurable,  by  our  agreeable  men  and  inexhaustible 
library.  The  views  from  the  windows  are  exquisite, --"Alps, 
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on  Alps  arise"  in  interminable  procession;  no  dwelling- 
house  near;  birds,  brooks  and  trees  in  profusion.  We 
are  enjoying  the  liberty  exceedingly,  and  when  we  get 
cleared  up  a  little  we  shall  begin  to  talk  of  comfort. 
At  present  labor  is  the  order  of  the  day,  indoors 
and  out.  At  the  "Fruitlands"  we  number  10  in  family. 
We  have  seen  other  "worldly  people"  in  merrymaking.  I 
never  spent  two  more  blissful  Sabbaths, --so  much  repose 
without  and  so  much  holy  quiet  within.  My  best  love  to 
your  mother  and  your  hostess,  to  Mrs  Thoreau  and  all  her  • 
family.  And  believe  me,  yours  gratefully  and  affec- 
tionately, 

Alba  Alcott. 

The  second  letter  bears  no  date,  but  we  may  suppose  Mrs.  Alcott  wrote 
it  after  the  repose  and  liberty  of  summer  had  given  way  to  the  want 
and  anxiety  of  a  harder  season. 

My  Dear  Miss  Ward:  I  most  sincerely  regret  my  absence 
yesterday,  but  was  on  a  mission  of  duty  among  the  higher 
intelligences  who  admit  me  sometimes  at  their  debates, 
when  the  carnal  things  are  to  be  discussed  (on  earth 
dissected).  Your  cap  is  a  beauty,  and  I  look  irresistible. 
Mr  Alcott  will  think  I  am  indeed  the  fairest  of  Eve's 
daughters.  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  work,  and  when- 
ever I  can  do  you  a  service  command  my  ability  and  you 
shall  have  full  measure  pressed  down  and  running  over  in 
return  for  this  most  kind  act.  My  kind  regards  to  good 
Mrs  Thoreau,  whose  gratuitous  kindnesses  have  laid  me 
under  deep  obligations.  We  often  descant  on  this  world 
of  sin.  For  my  part,  I  find  so  much  to  love  and  good-will 
in  it  as  to  forgive  the  sinners  and  forget  their  sin. 
Yours  ever  in  the  bonds  of  gratitude. 

Alba  Alcott. 

Fruitlands  failed  in  December.  Sanborn  relates:  "The  final  ex- 
pulsion from  this  Paradise  nearly  cost  Mr.  Alcott  his  life.  He  retired 
to  his  chamber,  refused  food,  and  was  on  the  point  of  dying  from  grief 
and  abstinence,  when  his  wife  prevailed  on  him  to  continue  longer  in 
this  ungrateful  world."  Mrs.  Alcott  had  prophesied  in  her  diary  on 
the  day  that  her  family  entered  the  New  Eden:  "Our  labour  for  the  present 
must  be  arduous,  but  there  is  much  to  strengthen  our  hearts  and  hands 
in  the  reflection  that  our  pursuits  are  innocent  and  true,  that  no 
selfish  purpose  actuates  us,  that  we  are  living  for  the  good  of  others, 
and  that  though  we  may  fail  it  will  be  some  consolation  that  we  have 
ventured  what  none  others  have  dared."  Fruitlands  was  a  noble  if  un- 
consummated  venture,  a  vision  received  from  a  higher  world  and  bravely 
planted  in  this  one.   In  the  end,  it  was  not  so  much  Paradise  lost  as 
Paradise  misplaced. 
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It  has  become  a  common  if  not  well -documented  assertion  that 
Thoreau's  "Cape  Cod"  piqued  the  inhabitants  of  that  "bare  and  bended 
arm  of  Massachusetts"  when  the  serialized  chapters  appeared  in  Put- 
nam's Monthly  Magazine  in  1855.  Sanborn,  for  example,  in  the  Boston 
Commonwealth,  December  3,  1864,  writes,  "It  is  said  that  the  dwellers 
on  the  Cape  were  offended  by  the  freedom  with  which  the  traveller  spoke 
of  them,  and  that  the  publisher  of  Putnam  was  so  moved  by  their  com- 
plaints that  he  returned  the  manuscript  to  the  author.  ..."  Thoreau's 
Plymouth  friends,  Marston  and  Mary  Watson  (the  latter  Thoreau's  "Maiden 
in  the  East")  preserved  an  unidentified  newspaper  clipping  in  their 
scrapbook  which  bears  out  this  tradition.  That  clipping,  now  in  the 
Hillside  Collection,  Pilgrim  Hall,  is  here  reprinted  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Pilgrim  Society: 

THOREAU,  THE  TRANSCENDENTAL  TRAVELLER. --It  is  the  boast 
of  transcendental ists  that  they  reason  from  general  principles 
rather  than  existing  facts. --They  look  inward,  and  not  out- 
ward, for  light.  The  Germans  have  long  since  applied  this 
system  in  theology,  but  Mr.  Thoreau  has  applied  it  to  a  sketch 
of  travel.  Putnam's  Magazine  is  publishing  Henry  Thoreau' s 
conception  of  a  Cape,  in  articles,  which  purport  to  give  a 
description  of  Cape  Cod.  This  gentleman  rode  over  the  best 
part  of  Barnstable  county,  during  a  north  easterly  rain  storm, 
which  compelled  him  to  take  an  inside  seat  in  a  stage  coach, 
and  the  result  of  his  mental  observations  is  contained  in 
these  articles.  To  assist  his  vision,  he  took  a  description 
of  the  Cape,  written  in  1802.  From  Sandwich  to  Dennis,  he 
could  see  no  beauty.  He  indulges  in  a  sneer,  twenty-five 
miles  in  length.  He  prefers  Dennis  to  any  town,  but  thinks 
it  dreary,  barren  and  decayed,  and  complains  that  he  could 
see  no  trees  and  no  bushes.  Now,  the  beauty  of  a  town  is 
matter  of  taste,  but  its  prosperity  is  a  fact,  which  can  be 
demonstrated.  The  census  shews  the  comparative  growth  of 
Dennis  and  of  Concord  (Mr.  Thoreau's  town,)  to  be  as 
follows: 

Population  of  Dennis  in  1800,  1400 
1850,  3213 

Population  of  Concord  in  1800,  1679 
1850,  2206 

How  angry  would  the  good  people  of  Concord  be,  to  learn 
that  their  pleasant  town  was  decayed,  and  how  they  would  laugh 
at  the  stranger,  who  should  ride  along  the  out  skirts  in  a 
covered  carriage,  and  complain  that  he  saw  no  houses.  The 
quotation  from  the  census  might  convey  no  idea  to  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Thoreau,  but  to  a  thinking  man  it  presents  pictures  of 
thrift  and  growth,  of  new  and  tidy  dwelling  houses,  of  com- 
fortable homes.  And  if  any  man  will  visit  Dennis,  with  his 
eyes  open,  he  will  find  them  all  there. 

When  Mr.  T.  leaves  his  coach,  he  is  not  much  more  for- 
tunate. A  visit  to  Millenial  Grove  only  suggests  a  few  slurs 
upon  Christianity.  He  walks  on  the  beach,  and  picks  up,  or 
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composes  a  story  about  kelp  stalks  fifteen  hundred  feet  long. 
He  gives  most  ludicrous  descriptions  of  "a  masculine  woman," 
and  of  a  weather  beaten  mariner,  whose  furrowed  cheeks  and 
patched  garments  supply  our  philosopher  with  rare  food  for 
mirth.  But  of  the  daring  enterprise,  the  patient  industry, 
the  generous  hospitality,  which  distinguish  the  people  of 
Cape  Cod  he  hears  and  sees  no  more  than  he  does  of  their 
thriving  villages  or  of  their  magnificent  scenery.  If  this 
famous  traveller  should  ever  chance  to  be  wrecked  beneath 
Truro  cliffs,  that  same  weather  beaten  mariner  might  teach  . 
him  a  lesson  of  courage  and  self  sacrifice  such  as  was  never 
dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy.  And  that  hard  natured  woman 
might  show  her  ill  natured  and  critical  guest  the  difference 
between  an  affectation  and  true  politeness.  If  Mr.  Thoreau 
wishes  to  amuse  the  readers  af  [sic]  Putnam,  let  him  not 
caricature  a  noble  class  of  men;  but  let  him  relate  his  own 
adventures  in  Duxbury,  when  he  tried  to  walk  to  Clark's 
Island,  and  found  to  his  dismay  that  it  was  "a  piece  of  land 
[The  rest  of  the  clipping  is  missing.] 

The  reviewer  alludes  to  all  three  "Cape  Cod"  installments  (four 
chapters)  that  appeared  in  Putnam1 s  through  the  summer  months,  so 
this  notice  may  be  dated  late  July  or  August  1855.  After  the  August 
number,  Putnam1 s  abruptly  broke  off  publication  of  Thoreau ' s  manu- 
script, which  lends  credence  to  Sanborn's  statement  that  the  Cape 
Codders'  complaints  intimidated  the  magazine  publisher. 

Unfortunately,  the  Watsons  trimmed  this  notice  at  the  point  where 
the  writer  began  to  rake  Thoreau  for  his  near-disastrous  attempt  to 
wade  across  the  three-mile  channel  between  Duxbury  and  Clark's  Island. 
Thoreau' s  misadventure  in  the  rising  tide  became  good  for  a  local  laugh 
and  may  even  have  been  publicized,  as  suggested  by  the  broken  quotation 
at  the  end  of  the  scrapbook  clipping.  Mrs.  Watson  relishes  this  story 
in  her  reminiscences  of  Thoreau:  "Mr.  T--wishing  to  make  a  visit  to 
Clarks  Island—took  the  train  to  Duxbury.  As  he  walked  along  the  Shore, 
the  tide  being  very  low--the  flats  standing  out  of  water  high  &  dry--he 
thought  he  might  venture  a  walk  to  the  Island—which  did  not  seem  far 
off--  ...  It  was  very   fortunate  a  little  boat  rowed  by[;]  two  fisher- 
men came  along  &  took  him  to  the  back  side  of  the  Island--" 

Two  dates  have  been  suggested  for  Thoreau ' s  rescue  on  the  flats: 
July  1851  and  June  1857.  This  1855  clipping  makes  the  latter  year  an 
impossibility;  and,  since  a  reader  of  Walden  (published  August  1854)  is 
known  to  have  put  a  question  to  Thoreau  about  his  book  after  he  was  set 
down  on  Clark's  Island,  the  1851  date  is  equally  untenable.  More  than 
likely,  we  almost  lost  Thoreau  during  his  October  1854  visit  to  Plymouth 


This  bowl  of  "Beans"  breaches  its  brim  with  a  Concord  ghost  story. 
(For  more  tales  of  gothic  Concord,  see  Walter  Harding's  article,  "Thoreau 
Ghosts,"  in  the  October  1975  issue  of  Yankee  Magazine. )  The  following 
story  is  from  an  undated  1887[?]  letter  Mary  Watson  sent  her  daughter 
Ellen;  it  is  printed  here  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Pilgrim  Society 
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William  Brewster,  the  butt  of  the  poltergeist's  prank,  wrote  October 
Farm  and  Concord  River. 

Tom.  Russell  has  been  to  make  a  call,  &  he  told  such  a  nice 
ghost  story,  I  must  tell  it  you.   It  comes  through  his 
Father!!!  Mr.  torn.  Brewster  takes  the  Old  Manse  at  Concord 
in  summer.  The  little  glass  holders  to  the  Candle  sticks 
were  every  night,  taken  from  their  sockets  &  carried  down 
stairs  to  the  library--  They  locked  all  the  doors  between[;j 
it  was  still  done.  A  yery   simple  story--but  they  could  not 
account  for  it  in  any  way--  A  family  who  hired  the  old  Manse 
would  not  sleep  there  nights  on  account  of  strange  things- 
Mrs.  Hawthorne  used  to  hear  &  see  the  old  Dr.  Ripley--but  no 
one  seemed  to  think  much  of  that,  ghosts  being  all  in  her 
1 ine-- 

"Ezra  Ripley's  Ghost"  could  have  been  a  short  story  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
line.  Now  I  think  of  it,  there  might  be  a  thriller  in  "The  Haunted 
Beanfield,"  where  disembodied  beans  go  bump  in  the  night. 

MARGARET  FULLER:  ESSAYS  ON  AMERICAN  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
edited  by  Joel  Myerson.  College  &  University  Press, 1978 
pp.400.  $3.95 

MARGARET  FULLER:  A  DESCRIPTIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

by  Joel  Myerson.  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1978. 

pp. XV, 163.  $20.00 

by  Michael  Meyer 


Here  are  two  books  that  students,  teachers,  and  researchers  of 
Margaret  Fuller's  writings  will  find  useful  and  reliable.  Margaret 
Fuller:  Essays  on  American  Life  and  Letters  will  be  especially  wel- 
comed in  nineteenth-century  American  literature  classes,  while 
Margaret  Fuller:  A  Descriptive  Bibl iography  will  be  a  solid  help  in 
the  library. 

Joel  Myerson' s  relatively  inexpensive  edition  of  Fuller's  writings 
should  help  to  remedy  some  of  the  neglect  she  has  suffered  in  American 
literature  surveys.  By  selecting  pieces  which  focus  upon  American  life 
and  literature,  Myerson  demonstrates  Fuller's  relevance  to  events  and 
writers  contemporary  to  her.  Until  fairly  recently,  too  many  editors 
of  anthologies  seemed  to  have  agreed  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe  that  there 
are  three  classes  of  human  beings,  "men,  women,  and  Margaret  Fuller." 
These  selections  remind  us  that  she  was  not  a  citizen  of  somewhere 
else  (as  Hawthorne  insisted)  but  an  editor  and  cultural  critic,  who, 
though  not  a  major  writer,  represented  a  significant  and  articulate 
point  of  view  by  the  time  of  her  unexpected  death  in  1850.  Fuller's 
assessments  of  such  writers  as  Emerson,  Poe,  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  and 
Melville,  along  with  her  views  on  literary  criticism,  art,  feminism, 
slavery  and  various  other  reform  movements,  offer  a  rich  context  in 
which  to  place  her  own  life  and  writings  as  well  as  that  of  her  con- 
temporaries. 
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It  is  worth  knowing,  for  example,  that  on  the  day  Thoreau  settled 
into  his  cabin  at  Walden  Pond  in  the  summer  of  1845,  Fuller  published 
in  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune  an  article  entitled  "Fourth  of  July," 
which  chastized  Americans  for  not  being  as  free  and  independent  as 
their  forefathers  envisioned.  "If  nations  go  astray,"  she  wrote,  "the 
narrow  path  may  always  be  found  and  followed  by  the  individual  man." 
Fuller  laments  that  the  nation  looks  in  vain  for  an  individual  "to 
whom  all  eyes  may  turn  as  an  example  of  the  practicability  of  virtue. 
We  want  shining  examples.  We  want  deeply  rooted  characters"  who  re- 
ject "Expediency"  and  who  "have  power  to  restore  the  herd  of  men..  .  .  to 
the  stature  and  beauty  of  men."  This  almost  prescient  piece  might  well 
serve  as  an  unintended  advertisement  for  Walden. 

In  addition  to  obscure  but  important  newspaper  writings,  Myerson 
also  includes  selections  from  the  Dial ,  Summer  on  the  Lakes,  and  Papers 
on  Literature  and  Art.  Nearly  forty  percent  of  this  collection  is 
devoted  to  a  complete  version  of  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  which, 
like  the  other  writings  in  the  collection,  is  based  on  modern  textual 
principles.  Throughout  the  book  there  are  a  number  of  useful  annota- 
tions and  notes,  and  all  of  this  is  preceded  by  a  succinct  twenty-three 
page  introduction  that  provides  an  overview  of  Fuller's  life  and  writings. 
There  is  also  a  ten  page  bibliographical  essay  that  is  clearly  the  best 
brief  guide  in  print  to  works  by  and  about  Fuller. 

This  bibliographical  guide  is  a  distillation  of  two  comprehensive 
lists  compiled  by  Myerson.  Margaret  Fuller:  An  Annotated  Secondary 
Bibliography  (reviewed  in  these  pages  for  Winter  1977)  has  now  been  com- 
plemented by  Margaret  Fuller:  A  Descriptive  Bibliography,  which  "provides 
an  analytical  description  of  all  book-length  publications  by  Fuller  and 
lists  all  her  known  contributions  to  magazines,  newspapers  and  collec- 
tions" (p.xiii).  Researchers  who  use  this  primary  bibliography  -  the 
first  of  its  kind  -  will  find  enormously  helpful  the  precise  and  detailed 
listings  of  Fuller's  writings  (including  reprints)  which  make  locating 
her  books,  essays,  newspaper  articles  and  reviews  a  much  easier  job 
than  before.  The  ten  page  index  of  proper  names,  titles,  and  publishers 
provides  quick  access  to  the  valuable  information  offered  in  this  com- 
pilation. These  two  bibliographies  of  primary  and  secondary  writings 
will  no  doubt  stimulate  further  studies  of  Fuller  that  will  owe  much 
of  their  completeness  to  the  careful  work  that  has  gone  into  these 
volumes.   Indeed,  students  of  Fuller  and  American  Transcendentalism  are 
finding  that  they  are  increasingly  grateful  for  Joel  Myerson' s  scholar- 
ship and  editing  as  he  continues  to  provide  the  much  needed  groundwork 
upon  which  others  can  learn,  build,  and  teach. 
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THOREAU  LYCEUM  HOSTS  SEMINAR 


Ed.  Note:  The  following  excerpts  from  an  article  by  Joyce  Miller 
is  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  Beacon  Publishing  Company 
in  whose  weekly  paper  The  Concord  Patriot  it  first  appeared,  July 
5,  1979. 

A  summer  seminar  for  college  teachers  is  meeting  at  the  Tho- 
reau  Lyceum  from  June  25  to  August  17.  The  subject  of  the  seminar 
is  Thoreau  and  the  Transcendental ists.  The  seminar,  under  the 
direction  of  Walter  Harding,  professor  of  English  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Geneseo,  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  Participants  have  come  from  all  over 
the  United  States  to  Concord  for  the  six  week  seminar. 


Anne  McGrath,  director  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum,  says  it  is  very 
appropriate  that  this  seminar  on  Thoreau  and  the  Transcendental ists 
is  meeting  at  the  Lyceum.  The  Lyceum  dates  back  to  1965-1966  when 
a  group  of  Concord  people  decided  that  there  ought  to  be  a  Thoreau 
center  in  his  native  town.  The  group  formed  The  Thoreau  Foundation, 
Inc.,  a  small  non-profit  public  foundation;  the  Foundation  purchased 
the  property  next  door  to  the  lot  on  which  Henry  David  Thoreau  and 
his  father  had  built  a  house  for  the  Thoreau  family  in  1844. 

The  Lyceum  opened  in  December  1966  with  no  clear  definition  of 
its  role;  it  has  developed  in  response  to  what  people  wanted  and 
needed  in  order  to  study  Thoreau. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Thoreau  Foundation  and  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  held  their  annual  meeting  on  June  20. 
The  trustees  and  the  directors  are  primarily  Concord  residents. 
John  H.  Clymer  is  president;  Eugene  Walker,  vice  president,  Mary 
McClintock,  treasurer;  and  Jason  Korell,  secretary.  Other  members 
include  Thomas  Blanding,  Sharon  Crawford,  Charles  Dee,  Malcolm 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  Bigelow  Green  (Acton),  Mrs.  Frederick  Klinck,  Mrs. 
Robert  Moore,  Robert  Needham,  Milton  Paige,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Russell 
W.  Wheeler. 

The  Lyceum  has  found  that  interest  in  Thoreau  is  increasing 
every   year  and  his  ideas  are  becoming  more  appealing.  The  Lyceum 
tries  to  present  Thoreau,  according  to  Anne  McGrath,  as  an  unusual 
person  whose  ideas  were  ahead  of  his  time  and  who  made  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  what  he  thought  was  important.  Thoreau  wanted  to  know 
and  understand  the  purpose  of  life  and  "to  do  the  best  job  he  could 
in  living  it."  In  these  respects,  Mrs.  McGrath  says  he  was  a  typi- 
cal nineteenth  century  transcendental ist.  However,  while  many  were 
theoretical  transcendental ists,  she  described  Thoreau  as  a  "direct, 
active  transcendental ist. " 

Because  the  Lyceum  is  a  working  center  for  the  study  of  Tho- 
reau, it  must  stay  open  all  year.  It  has  no  endowment  and  finds 
money  a  constant  problem.  The  Lyceum  would  like  a  fireproof  teach- 
ing place  which  could  accommodate  one  hundred  people  and  a  larger 
place  for  its  important  library.  Currently  its  membership  numbers 
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some  seven  hundred  but  all  except  ninety-nine  of  those  members  live 
outside  Concord. 

In  addition  to  hosting  the  seminar  currently  in  progress  and 
making  its  facilities  available  to  scholars,  the  Lyceum  works  in 
many  other  ways  to  live  up  to  its  role  as  a  Thoreau  learning  center. 
Throughout  May,  it  was  involved  in  the  townwide  social  science  pro- 
ject for  second  graders  on  Thoreau  and  Walden  Pond.  Mrs.  McGrath 
said  that  this  year's  project  involved  283  children  of  Concord. 
The  Lyceum  frequently  acts  as  a  consultant  to  English  departments 
in  various  schools.   Recently,  members  of  the  departments  in  Lex- 
ington and  Newton  South  both  held  seminars  at  the  Lyceum  to  discuss 
the  teaching  of  Thoreau  within  the  framework  of  an  existing  curricu- 
lum. Anne  McGrath  says  that  there  are  many  different  areas  where 
this  could  be  done  without  making  Thoreau  a  separate,  special  part 
of  a  curriculum.  She  reminds  her  listener  that  he  was  an  innovative 
school  teacher,  a  competent  engineer,  a  first  rate  naturalist  and 
the  first  ecologist.  The  Lyceum  also  works  closely  with  the  educa- 
tional consulting  collaborative,  EDCO,  which  develops  courses  on 
both  elementary  and  secondary  school  curriculum  projects. 

Along  with  its  many  different  education  functions,  the  Lyceum 
contains  the  foremost  book  shop  of  Thoreau  material  in  the  world, 
a  gift  shop  and  publication  of  a  literary  quarterly,  The  Concord 
Saunterer.  A  recent  issue  contained  an  article  by  Julia  Wendell 
on  the  Thoreau-Emerson  friendship,  an  article  by  Ray  Angelo  on  the 
discovery  of  the  Labrador  Tea  shrub  in  Concord,  and  several  pieces 
which  offer  greater  insight  into  Thoreau ' s  living  environment. 

THOREAU  SOCIETY 

On  July  14,  festivities  will  be  held  to  commemorate  Thoreau' s 
birthday.  These  festivities  are  also  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Thoreau  Society  which  is  completely  separate  from  the  Lyceum  and 
the  Foundation.  The  Thoreau  Society  is  a  much  older  and  larger 
group  which  comes  to  Concord  once  a  year  for  its  annual  meeting. 
The  meeting  is  open  to  the  public  although  reservations  for  lunch 
and  supper  will  be  necessary.  The  sessions  are  held  at  The  First 
Parish  Church  starting  with  coffee  at  9  a.m.  followed  by  a  brief 
business  meeting.  Frederick  Garber  of  SUNY  Binghamton  will  be 
this  year's  guest  speaker.  Wendell  Glick,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  at  Duluth,  will  give  this  year's  presidential  address, 
"The  Jersey  Thoreaus,"  a  discussion  of  Thoreau's  French  Huguenot 
ancestors.  After  lunch,  a  panel  discussion  will  focus  on  the  mem- 
bers of  Thoreau's  immediate  family.  Panel  participants  will 
include  the  Rev.  Dana  McLean  Greeley,  Malcolm  Ferguson,  Marcia 
Moss,  Linda  Reaulieu,  Thomas  Blanding  and  Anne  McGrath.  Guided 
tours  will  be  available  to  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  and  Punkatasset 
Hill,  There  will  be  a  visit  to  the  Thoreau  Society  Archives  at 
the  Concord  Free  Public  Library.  At  5  p.m.,  there  will  be  a  sherry 
party  at  the  Lyceum  followed  by  an  old  fashioned  box  supper.  In 
the  evening  Mary  Fenn  will  give  a  slide  presentation  on  Cape  Cod 
and  Caroline  Moseley  will  present  "musical  footnotes  to  the  study 
of  Thoreau."  Following  the  evening  meeting  the  gavel  will  be  pre- 
sented to  incoming  Thoreau  Society  president  Dana  McLean  Greeley 
who  will  preside  over  the  1980  meeting  after  which  he  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Anne  R.  McGrath,  curator  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum. 


